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HE present series of lectures is designed to show to 
the thinking public of Melbourne what is the real 
relationship between the Catholic Church and freedom of 
thought. Now, all will admit that history is an important 
subdivision of thought. Not that it is logically the first 
outpost which checks the enquirer, but in many cases the 
claims of the Church are summarily dismissed without 
examination on account of a false view of her history. 
Real freedom of thought has been very closely and scien- 
tifically analyzed by Fr. Power in the first lecture of this 
series. He showed that freedom can sometimes degenerate 
into excess of falsehood and that the reign of law is neces- 
sary for the proper regulation of all human affairs. And 
surely we may take it for granted tonight that, so far as 
the writing of history is concerned, the supreme law and 
the only limit is absolute adherence to the truth. 


NEED OF INTERPRETATION 

The Catholic, the Protestant, and the Rationalist—these 

three rival interpretations of the world-story claim the 
acceptance of seekers after truth. But some may say, 
“Is any interpretation needed?” Such a question shows 
a want of thought, for, in the words of Devas, 
The facts themselves are dumb, and an historian is no purveyor of 
an indiscriminate collection of facts, is no unscientific chronicler, 
but precisely one whose narrative is the fruit of a process of 
reasoning. 

For out of the vast mass of recorded facts (a confused and 
unintelligible heap) he must select what is pertinent, relevant, 
important and characteristic. He must know what special facts 
are to be searched for, must grasp what is. worth remembering, 
discern amid a crowd of trifles the leading features, show order 
and drift amid a maze of facts, and amongst those that deserve 
any mention determine their proper place and relative importance. 

To do all this he must have something previous to his observa- 
tion, some previously established general propositions, some 
theoretical anticipations, some criterion to judge what is relevant 
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or irrelevant, what is characteristic or merely exceptional, what 
is of vital and what of little importance. 

And since antecedent theories are likely to vary, we 
can well understand how such different conclusions are 
drawn from the same mass of facts as interpreted by the 
Rationalist, the Catholic, or the Protestant historian. 

Our enquiry tonight is, which interpretation is most | 
in accord with right reason? Our endeavor will be to 
show that because her theory alone will fit the facts of 
history the Catholic Church eagerly welcomes the closest 
investigation. She lays down but one condition, that 
the enquiry should be impartial and accurate. 


QUALITIES OF THE TRUE HISTORIAN 

Even a highly placed historian like Professor Bury, 
in his little book, “A History of Freedom of Thought’’ 
(Home University Library), falls into flagrant errors 
against the three great characteristics of true history. 
The first quality which a good historian must possess is 
accurracy in dates, references and quotations. Yet in 
Professor Bury’s book almost innumerable mistakes and 
inaccuracies have been pointed otit by Mr. Belloc (C .T. S. 
phamphlet, “Anti-Catholic History”). 

This is bad enough, but it is much worse when a writer 
of history fails to preserve the proper proportion of 
events, unduly magnifying or minimizing the importance 
of certain facts, or falsely pretending that certain things 
are characteristic of a time, a person, or a nation. Many 
serious breaches of this second rule are found in the 
“History of Freedom of Thought” e.g., the remark that 
“Galileo’s book remained on the Index till 1835. The pro- 
hibition embarrassed the study of natural science in Italy.” 
Now the fact is that during this very 200 years Catholic 
scientists did splendid work in Italy, amongst them ap- 
pearing such remarkable men as Galvani, Volta, Avogadro. 
Cecchi, Santim, Respighi Grimaldi, Riccioli, Lucchi, 
Secchi, and De Vico, the majority of whom engaged in 
valuable research in Galileo’s own branch of science. 

But there remains a third essential characteristic of 
faithful history-writing, viz., fairness in preserving the 
spirit and atmosphere of the changing periods and differ- 
ent peoples. Here Bury sins again on many occasions, 
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especially in his failure to recognize the spirit of intel- 
lectual enquiry in such centuries as the marvelous 
thirteenth. 

Bury is by no means an isolated instance. The majority 
of non-Catholic historians, as soon as they touch on the 
Church, seem to be carried away by a storm of prejudice, 
misreading, misquoting and misinterpreting her words and 
actions until they make her appear foolish, unreasonable 
and even demoralized. 

It was this unfortunate fact which led Cardinal New- 
man seventy-three years ago to deliver his brilliant lectures 
on the Present Position of Catholics in England. 


CaTHOLIC VIEW OF THE WorLp’s History 

With this demand of ours for fair and impartial treat- 
ment no member of my audience will disagree. But many 
will enquire: What is this Catholic theory or interpreta- 
tion of history? In truth, every philosophy of history is 
based upon the historian’s philosophy of life, i.e., upon his 
ideas concerning the nature and destiny of man. 

And the Catholic philosophy of life teaches that man 
has a spiritual soul endowed with free-will, and is destined 
to live forever in happiness with God or misery away 
from Him; also, that God has made man as well as all 
other things, and that He governs the material and 
spiritual universe, generally by fixed laws, but sometimes 
by special interventions, called miracles, prophesy and 
revelation. ; 

This, then, is our antecedent theory—this and nothing 
more. All our interpretation is based on the following 
ot this clue through the maze of events which constitute 
the history of the world. With this lamp to guide him the 
Catholic historian investigates his sources, marshals his 
facts and ascertains the relation of cause and effect. And 
he brings forth the wonderful design of God’s dealings 
with men. The Creation, the Fall, the promise of a 
Redeemer, the long Awaiting. Then the drift of man- 
kind into superstition and idolatry, always retaining some 
vestiges of truth and primitive revelation. Next the 
emergence of one race, the Jewish, which clung to Mono- 
theism, and which was therefore protected as God’s own 
by wonderful miracles and Divinely taught by special 
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Revelations and prophesies and by the inspiration of its 
sacred books. Then, after thousands of years, the prom- 
ised Redeemer of mankind is born in the bosom of the 
chosen race. By His life He proves Himself to be both 
God and Man. His coming is the central point in the 
world’s history, infinitely its most important event, beside 
which the greatest deeds of heroes, the most pregnant 
thoughts of philosophers and the sublimest products of 
poesy pale into insignificance. And His death on the 
Cross is the world tragedy, of highest self-sacrifice and 
blackest treason. 

His second great act was the foundation of His Church, 
a society, like Himself, 2: once human and Divine, holding 
in itself forces undeniably godlike, yet subject in its mem- 
bership of men to the faults and infirmities of man. 

To this Church Christ gives one great command, to do 
His work amongst. men. To it He makes one mighty 
promise, that it shall never fail, for He will be always 
with it. 

A survival an! growth so unexpected as that of the 
Church, so mysterious as to draw from Macaulay (on 
Ranke’s “History of the Popes”) exclamations of aston- 
ishment, gives no little support to the Catholic theory that 
Christ Himself is her support and her guide. 


Tue Protestant INTERPRETATION 


For 1500 years the Catholic interpretation of history 
stood practically unchallenged so far as Western civiliza- 
tion was concerned. But in the sixteenth century, at the 
birth of the Protestant religion, another theory of history: 
appeared. Protestantism demanded a reformation of life 
and teaching in the Church, cried out that for 600 years 
and more there had been no truth in her teachings, that 
all had been sunk in “damnable idolatry and superstition.” 
Protestantism’s theories of human life departed at many 
points from that of Catholicism—theories we say ad- 
visedly, for amongst them there was little unity. 

Unity survived, as might be expected, on one point 
alone: that the Catholic Church by its history was stamped 
as a false and idolatrous perversion of the teachings of 
Christ. To prove this perversion of the original Christ- 
ianity became the deliberate plan of Protestant contro- 
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versial historians. We select six accusations against the 
Catholic system as typical and, to the Protestant mind, 
fundamental: (1) That the early English Church was 
never Roman Catholic, and that no part of the Church 
acknowledged the Papal Primacy in the early centuries. 
(2) That the Catholic Church hated and proscribed the 
Bible. (3) That the whole monastic system, and especially 
the vow of celibacy, was essentially bad. (4) That the 
cruelties and intolerance of the Inquisition proved the 
anti-Christian character of Catholicism. (5) That ignor- 
ance and poverty follow in the wake of the Roman Church. 
(6) That Popes Liberius and Honorius were condemned 
as heretics even by their own Church, thus disposing 
forever of Papal infallibility. 


THE RaTIONALIstT ScHooL oF HisToRIANS 

But the theories of Protestantism were very soon fol- 
lowed to their logical conclusion. If there was no authority 
which could command obedience in matters of belief, if 
every man had the right of “private judgment,” it was no 
far cry to the theory that the only test by which doctrine 
should be decided was an appeal to human reason alone. 

Thus arose the Rationalistic school of history in strong 
opposition to both Catholics and Protestants because of 
their “intolerance” and their refusal of the rights of free 
thought. Denying the possibility of God’s intervention 
in human affairs, the Rationalist theory scoffs at such ideas 
as revelation, miracles, and prophesy. Accounting for 
progress by the theory of materialistic evolution, there is 
no place for the immortality of the soul, Divine grace or 
the future life. 

Men like these we can hardly hope to convince that the 
Catholic interpretation is true, but we may attempt to 
point out to the commonsense, unprejudiced enquirer that 
the theories and the line of argument of the Rationalistic 
school are up to the present unproved, and cannot compare 
in sanity and certainty with the long-established views of 
the Catholic Church. 


Tue Catuotrc DEFENSE 


In the face of historical attacks from two sides at 
once the Catholic system stands unshaken. To all her 
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opponents Catholicism replies, give me but a fair hearing. 

But before proceeding to an analysis of some of the 
more weighty accusations made against the Catholic theory 
it may be worth while remarking that the very attacks 
are in themselves contradictory. 

In his thought-provoking essays on “Christ in the 
Church” and “Paradoxes of Catholicism,” the late Mgr. 
Benson pointed out that these contradictory faults which 
her enemies think they see in her really establish a strong 
presumption that it is her enemies who are both wrong, 
by excess in one case, and by defect in the other. The 
charges leveled against Our Lord Himself were so 
wonderfully like those which the Catholic Church has to 
face that Mgr. Benson is driven to the conclusion that the 
Catholic Church is living again the life of Christ, in fact, 
that the promise of Christ is being literally fulfilled, 
“Behold I am with you all days, even to the consummation 
of the world.” 

But leaving aside this presumptive and indirect argu- 
ment, let us examine the state of the historical question 
itself and try to ascertain, does the Catholic interpreta- 
tion of history get fair play from non-Catholics? In 
pointing out her weaknesses, whether real or imaginary, 
do our university professors, our teachers of history, our 
daily newspapers use the known facts? Do they present 
their attacks in accordance with the laws of historical fair- 
ness and proportion? 

Amongst the accustomed attacks made by Protestants 
and Rationalists, many are utterly unworthy of considera- 
tion tonight, for they have been time and again proved 
to be groundless, even by non-Catholic historians. 


THE CHURCH AND SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT 

Amongst these hoary slanders we shall merely mention 
the supposed attitude of the Church towards research and 
scientific thought, to which a conclusive answer is given 
by Father Martindale’s series of books on Catholic thought 
and thinkers (especially the Introductory Volume) ; the 
objections derived from the inquisition and Galileo (which 
were admittedly not instances of dogmatic definition, nor 
fair examples of the general discipline of the Church; 
(vide Vacandard on Inquisition, and Hull on Galileo) : 
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the Syllabus of Errors issued in the Pontificate of Pius 
IX. (which was simply an index and cannot be interpreted 
out of its proper context): the question of the civil 
allegiance and loyalty of Catholics (a ghost raised by 
Gladstone, but effectively laid by Cardinal Newman) ; the 
alleged ignorance and retrogression of Catholic countries 
(as if Christ had promised Heaven to the rich and learned 
and not to the poor and humble) ; the temporal ambitions 
of the Papacy in the post-Nicene Church, of which the 
recently converted Dr. Kinsman, formerly Episcopal 
bishop of Delaware, says: ‘ 

The reading of Allies’ “Formation of Christendom” in 1918 
opened my eyes to the fact that it was Constantinople, not Rome, 
which imported imperial and secular standards into the Church; 
and that in the fourth and fifth century contests it was Rome 
which was really standing for the supremacy of spiritual authority, 
for unity and for ecclesiastical independence. 

Again, it is no longer possible to see in Dante’s violent 
attacks on individual Popes, mainly because of their poli- 


tical antagonism to. his ideals, any sign of revolt against 
the doctrine of Papal Primacy. For these and similar 
accusations there is now no excuse. The facts are known. 


SCANDALS IN THE CHURCH 


But there are certain accusations which even nowadays 
are worthy of some reply which might stagger even an 
enlightened individual unless he knew the real explanation. 

We shall, therefore, deal in turn with five historical 
difficulties, of which the first is the fact of Scandals in 
the Church. We admit with sorrow, but as fair historians 
we must admit, that from time to time there have been 
evil-living members of the Church, bad laymen, bad 
clerics, and even, in probably three instances, bad Popes. 

But we must point out at once that this fact is no 
prejudice to the Catholic theory of the Divinity of the 
Church. In laying down the outlines of that theory we 
have already mentioned that the Church is a society at 
once human and Divine, and that the sins and frailties 
even of her rulers have brought with them no deviation 
from true doctrine. Even Liberius and Honorius cannot 
be shown to have taught error, not even when in danger 
of violent death. And so far as the inclusion of great 
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sinners is concerned, the Church feels deep grief but no 
astonishment thereat. Did not Christ Himself say: “It 
must needs be that scandals come?” 

This fact, then, of finding scandalous lives amongst the 
general goodness of her members, and in close proximity 
even to her saints, gives the Church no anxiety as to her 
Divinity. And though “the narrative may be so woven 
by a skilful hand that without straying from the nominal 
truth the history of the Church may be made to appear 
simply a chronicle of scandals,” yet is this but a perverted 
and disproportionate account. 


Lorp Acton’s HistortcaL JUDGMENT 

But when driven thus out of his first line of entrench- 
ments, the anti-Catholic historian takes up a second line 
of defense. He appeals to the authority of Lord Acton, 
“the great Catholic historian,” and quotes some of his 
fierce indictments of Roman standards and policy. 

Now the life and writings of Lord Acton have recently 
been made the subject of a masterly criticism by his 
fellow-historian, Dr. Barry (in the Dublin Review, Janu- 
ary, 1918): 

The elements of greatness in him were undeniable, but in spite 
of his continual research Lord Acton was capable of falling into 
serious errors. He could even lose the true perspective of events, 
and could deal unfairly with fine characters by leaving out the 
historic variable which we call time. 

Another fault which sometimes vitiated Lord Acton’s 
historical judgment was his 
failure to take into account the necessary conditions of life and 
human nature. ... He did not get close enough to life... . he 
worked out his theories with mathematical precision, and often- 
times they did not coincide with the facts. 

His long and careful researches had not always been 
accompanied by freedom from partiality or bias against 
the Papacy. Yet at the end he was able to write these 
remarkable words: 

I rest unshaken in the belief that nothing which the inmost depths 
of history shall disclose can ever bring to Catholics just cause of 
shame or fear. 

A man such as this is but an insecure prop for the 
anti-Catholic partisan of today. 
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Grsson’s “DECLINE AND FALL” 
But there are. other historians whose works are still 
recommended as authoritative on Church history and 
whose final conclusions are not quite so favorable as Lord 
Acton’s. In the forefront of these “authorities” stands 
Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
abounding in stately periods and in attacks on the Christian 
Church. Its immense influence on the anti-Catholic tradi- 
tion has been thus sneeringly trumpeted by Bury (op. 
cit.) : 
His book became indispensable as the great history of the Middle 
Ages; the most orthodox could not do without it, and the poison 
must often have worked. 

Now it is admitted on all sides that much of Gibbon’s 
work was founded on the compilations of others, but, 
according to Sir James Fitzstephens, this only shows that 
Gibbon possessed the most valuable gift of an historian: the gift 
of forming a sound judgment on the value of his authorities. 
But a recent critic has set out to show that in many cases 
the absurdities of an ignoramus (Dr. Jortin) have been 
given by Gibbon the status of well-considered historical 
judgments. 

But more serious a fault than this is Gibbon’s absolute 
reliance on the German historian, John Lorenz Mosheim, 
whose name he mentions more than fifty times in his foot- 
notes and whom he calls, “learned,” “judicious,” “rational,” 
“correct,” and “moderate.” 

The perversions of Mosheim have been laid bare by 
both Protestant and Catholic historians. In fact, he 
is said to stand alone as a perverter of his sources. 


Not once, and as if by accident, but many times (and giving 
volume and page), Mosheim quotes his authorities as saying 
black when they very distinctly said white. 


And for this accusation Captain Malcolm V. Hay gives 
chapter and verse in the Dublin Review for 1917. 


H. G. Wetts as Historran 


Another characteristic method of attack upon the 
Church’s interpretation of history may be examined by 
taking a specimen author and work belonging to the so- 
called school of modern thought. 
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Thought may be as modern as it wishes without causing 

the Church any alarm, so long as it is thought in accord- 
ance with fact and logic. But modern thought as exempli- 
fied in the “Outlines of History,” written by Mr. H. G. 
Wells, can hardly be approved by truth-loving men and 
conscientious thinkers. In a trenchant criticism of this 
work Mr. Hilaire Belloc allows that it possesses more 
merit than other products of the same school. 
Wells does not, indeed, like many of his colleagues, suppress 
evidence. He does not, even as do most of his colleagues, suggest 
that there is more evidence than there really is... But his 
particular merits as a reasoner end there. 

He constantly indulges in the trick of first stating a thing as a 
possibility, and later on again alluding to it as if it had been 
proved. The average reader is expected to forget the original 
admission of uncertainty under the pressure of repeated affirmation. 

It is easy to imagine the result of this process on his 
presentation of “history.” 

Another method of argumentation used by Mr. Wells, 
and typical of all his school, is the giving of a far-fetched 
and unnatural interpretation to a piece of evidence which 
is quite capable of being explained in an ordinary, com- 
mon-sense way. 

The modern school of history writing cannot safely ven- 
ture into the glare of open criticism. Nor can prejudiced 
Protestant history, like that of James Anthony Froude. 
It is hardly fair, indeed, for Mr. Wells to have his name 
thus closely bracketed with that of Mr. Froude, who has 
been so often pilloried by non-Catholic critics. In the 
Cambridge “Modern History” (xii., 839) we read of 
Froude’s History of England: 


The book suffers from faults which exclude it from the first rank. 
His hatred of Catholicism was such that he turned a blind eye 
to the failings of the champions of the Reformation. . .. His 
style is unsurpassed; but his statements need to be checked and 
his judgments controlled. 


But in spite of repeated exposures the “airy creatures of 
Froude’s imagination” are still recommended to our 
students of history, even by lecturers of repute. Must we 
abandon hope of ever getting a fair and honest treatment 
of Catholic affairs? 
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The fifth and last anti-Catholic assertion of which we 
shall give the “other side” tonight deals with a portion of 
the history of the Church in England. Now, it is an un- 
deniable fact that the great majority of our school text 
books give a view of English history from a strictly Prot- 
estant angle. We Catholics feel this to be unfair as a 
matter of principle. Moreover, we contend, and are 
prepared to give authorities to prove, that many alleged 
facts in English history are not really facts at all. 

Let us take a statement which will serve as a type of 
many. It is to the effect that the Anglo-Saxon Church 
was not Roman Catholic, but belonged to a more or 
less independent group called by Wakeman (“History of 
the Church in England”) the “great Church of the North- 
West.” Wakeman and other Protestant writers have 
evolved this theory, which suits their religious views and 
fits in with some exigencies of the Anglican position, but 
as Father Hull, S.J., points out in his valuable and sober 
series of pamphlets (History of England Series), it will 
not fit the facts. 

To quote his comment (British and Anglo-Saxon 
Period, pp. 244, 245, 254) : “In the first place, as regards 
origin. Putting aside the early British church, which may 
have been Gaulish in part, the Irish, Scottish, and Anglo- 
Saxon churches were unquestionably either direct or in- 
direct derivatives of Rome, quite as much so (if not more 
so) than the Continental churches of’ Italy,. Spain, Gaul, 
and Germany. 

Secondly, they all reveal from time to time those rela- 
tions to Rome which were common to the Continental 
churches. . . . Thirdly, all these churches look to 
Rome as the one Western center, both of honor and juris- 
diction, so far as they look to a center at all. They do not 
group themselves in any way round a center of their own 

éute The intercourse between the island churches 
and Rome is as great (allowing for remoteness) as that 
between the Continental churches and Rome. 

In short, the Anglican idea of a North- Western branch 
is entirely absent from history.”” For each of 
these statements Father Hull gives indisputable evidence. 

And, after all, it is difficult to expect a non-Catholic his- 
torian to appreciate properly the life and spirit of purely 
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Catholic times. He is indeed at a greater disadvantage 
than the Frenchman or Italian who sets out’ to write a 
history of Australia. 


How few non-Catholic historians are capable of giving 
due prominence to the influence of the saints on Catholic 
rulers and nations? Or of understanding in all its bear- 
ings and placing in the proper atmosphere the struggle 
Over investitures which ended in the murder of St. Thomas 
aBecket? Hence the urgent need today for original his- 
totical research by Catholics and for the use of such 
authorities by those who wish to form a correct judgment 
on questions in which the Church is concerned. Already 
we have mentioned some contemporary Catholic historians, 
and besides them there are well-known writers like Dr. 
Lingard, Cardinal Gasquet (Reformation period), Dr. 
Walsh (Thirteenth Century; “Popes and Science,” etc.). 
Dr. Barry (“Papacy and Modern Times” in the Home 
University Library), Father Stebbing, C.SS.R. (“History 
of the Church”), Miss Wilmot-Buxton (‘‘Catholic His- 
tory of England”), the Jesuit Fathers Thurston (Miracles, 
etc.) and Gerard (“Gunpowder Plot,” etc.), while the 
German scholars, Janssens, Grisar, and Pastor have made 
the study of history their life-work. 


LINGARD AND PAsToR 


Lingard’s “History of England” and Pastor’s “History 
of the Popes Since the Middle Ages” are works of out- 
standing merit, and excellent examples of true freedom 
of thought on the part of Catholic historians. 


It was just a hundred years ago, and during one of 
the most turbulent periods in English Catholic history, 
that Dr. John Lingard published his “History of Eng- 
land.” His method of work and the rule he laid down 
for himself are in accordance with the highest ideals of 
history: “To admit no statement merely on trust, and 
to weigh with care the value of the authorities on which 
I rely.” If only Protestants would read his history! He 
trusted the bare facts, set down simply and without com- 
ment, to tell their own tale and point their own moral. 
That he succeeded in establishing a reputation for candor 
and impartiality is clear from the contemporary reviews 
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of his work, especially that in the Edinburgh Review 
from the pen of Henry Hallam. 

For Dr. Ludwig Pastor was reserved the signal good 
fortune of having free access to the secret archives of the 
Vatican, thrown open by Leo XIII, to the writers of the 
world, Catholic or non-Catholic, on the single condition 
that they would tell the truth. How faithfully this rule 
has been observed by Dr. Pastor, let his countless readers 
judge. And that he shed fresh light on almost every event 
may be gathered from the statement that all previous his- 
tories of this period, from Ranke to Creighton, needed 
extensive correction and should in large measure be re- 
written. 

For this is what we earnestly desire: that the records 
of the past would be brought out into the light of day; 
that the facts, whether creditable or damaging, would be 
exposed by an active and impartial pen; that the Catholic 
theory would be weighed in the balance of history, and 
we shall abide its award. 


Tue Poricy or SILENCE 


But this is not the policy of our enemies. Rather do 
they realize, in the words of Archbishop Mannix, that 
“the most effective weapon against the Catholic Church 
is not the weapon of attack, but the weapon of silence.” 

The leaders and directors of modern thought will give 
the masses no opportunity to fairly gage the work and 
influence of the Catholic Church. 

Except the man-in-the-street chances upon a book like 
the “Key to the World’s Progress” or O’Brien’s “Social 
Effects of the Reformation,” or Walsh’s “Thirteenth, 
Greatest of Centuries,” how will he realize the beneficient 
influence of the Catholic Church in her days of power 
upon the equitable solution of the social problem? 

Again, on the question of international law, scant jus- 
tice is meted out to the influence of the Papacy in medieval 
Europe, when the unifying enthusiasm of the Crusades, 
the elevating system of chivalry, and the taming institution 
of the Truce of God gave to half-civilized nations their 
first fundamental notions of social justice and diplomatic 
amenities. Then in later times the peaceful arbitration of 
the Papacy saved Christian nations from suicidal conflicts 
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and constituted a Court of Appeal of unquestioned knowl- 
edge and impartiality. 

And the historic study which finally led John Henry 
Newman to become a Catholic, the divine-human develop- 
ment of doctrine. This is a seven-sealed book to the ordi- 
nary student of history. The Catholic Church alone has 
made no effort to stifle inquiry. Poetically but accurately 
does Chesterton picture the Church as the charioteer of 
truth, keeping the “equilibrium of a man behind the madly- 
rushing horses, seeming to stoop this way and to sway 
that, yet in every attitude having the grace of statuary and 
the accuracy of arithmetic.” 

It is evident that this vision of the clear-eyed Chesterton 
(“Orthodoxy”) has been denied to many other thinkers 
through the perversions and silences of history. But to 
him who can gaze without impediment upon the fair, 
unclouded face of the Catholic Church, and who observes 
her ceaseless insistence on the supernatural as the only 
explanation of the destiny and life of man, a new view 
of history presents itself. He begins to see her interpre- 


tation of man’s history in all its majestic unity. He real- 
izes at last that to contemplate her undying vigor dwarfs 
the feeble objections of her enemies, gives peace and con- 
solation to her children, and makes friends and foes alike 
see in her a world-force mysteriously superhuman. 


The Teaching Authority of the Church 
“An Irish Priest,’ in the “Trishotathalic.” 


ACH state of life has-its duties. The chief duty of 
pastors of souls—priests and bishops—is to proclaim 

to the people the teaching of Jesus Christ: ‘““Woe is me 
if I preach not the Gospel”’—a most sacred and heavy 
responsibility. ° Now, the teaching of Christ, conveyed to 
the people through the clergy, covers every activity and 
every department of human life, private and public—per- 
sonal life, family life, civil life, trade, commerce, politics, 
industry, business and pleasure, work and recreation. 
There is no department of thought, no line of action, no 
aspect of human conduct, exempt from the law of Christ, 
the law and the teaching to which we are bound to con- 
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form our whole lives if we would fulfill the end for which 
we were created. 

To teach people the Christian duties attached to every 
different state of life is itself a duty so arduous that no 
man may dare to undertake it unless he is specially called 
by God to do so. Those who are divinely called to dis- 
charge this sacred duty have to spend long, laborious years 
in study and training to fit themselves for the worthy 
discharge of it. If they had only to study the Command- 
ments and precepts of God and His Church—in the ab- 
stract, so to speak—their task would not be so serious. 
But, far more, they have to learn how to apply those laws 
to every concrete and particular set of facts that may 
occur throughout the whole range of human affairs. They 
have to apply Christian principles to individual human 
facts; they have, therefore, both the right and the duty 
to pass judgment on ali human acts. There is not a single 
deliberate thought or’ word or action of a human being 
in any state of life that has not a moral and religious 
aspect—that is, a bearing on that man’s relations to 
Almighty God, on the end for which God created him. 
And just because they have such a bearing, it falls within 
the competence of the teaching authority of the Church 
to judge them. Otherwise that teaching authority would 
be useless and ineffective; it would fail to guide the indi- 
vidual human being in his path through life to eternity. 
Whether he be Pope or bishop or priest, the divinely ap- 
pointed Christian teacher has the right and the duty to 
proclaim, for example, not merely that Sunday must be 
kept holy, but that this or that particular conduct violates 
the law of Sunday rest; not merely that parents must rear 
and care for their children, but that this particular conduct 
of this individual parent does or does not violate that 
precept ; not merely that murder is unlawful, but that this 
particular practice of (say) this medical man dealing with 
his patients is murder; not merely that injustice is sinful, 
but that the conduct of this particular lawyer, or trader, 
or financier, or employer, or contractor, or laborer, is 
fraudulent, unjust, and sinful; not merely that detraction 
or calumny are forbidden, but that the author of this par- 
ticular rumor, or report, or letter, or newspaper article, 
is or is not doing a grievously sinful thing. And so on. 
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Right through every department of human affairs it is the 
duty of the Christian teacher to judge of the lawfulness 
or unlawfulness of individual human actions in the exact 
conditions in which these actions may.or do occur. 


Tue CHRISTIAN TEACHER AND THE Mora Law 


He has no concern with the mere worldly issues of 
men’s conduct in politics or business, in trade or com- 
merce, in the home, or the senate, or the market place; 
but of the moral and religious issues of their conduct in 
every sphere he is the divinely appointed judge. Whether 
the matter be political or social, public or private, com- 
mercial or industrial, it is his duty, and his alone, to apply 
the moral law to it, and to decide whether this or that line 
of action is allowable or sinful. People who think or say 
that the teaching authority of the Church does not entitle 
and oblige her clergy to apply the Christian law to every 
concrete set of facts, and to judge the lawfulness of 
definite lines of conduct, are either ill-instructed or in 
sinful revolt against that authority. What, such people 
may ask, can the clergy know about the merits of political, 
economic, commercial, industrial, or business matters, to 
entitle them to lay down the law as to what is morally 
right or morally wrong in such matters? The answer 
is that they are bound in virtue of their Divine office to be 
in possession of all the requisite knowledge; and for their 
competence they are responsible, not to the people whom 
they are bound to teach, but before the tribunal of Al- 
mighty God. And the duty of their people is not to 
question, but to accept and be guided by their teaching. 
If it is reasonable to be guided by lawyers in matters of 
law, by doctors in matters of health, by financiers in mat- 
ters of money, by engineers and architects in matters of 
construction, it is equally reasonable to be guided by the 
clergy in matters of moral right and wrong. 

Why, then, do Catholic lay people sometimes presume 
to question, to criticize, to sit in judgment on the official 
and authoritative teaching of their clergy? The answer 
is simple. It is either ill-instruction in regard to the teach- 
ing authority of the Church and their duty of submitting 
to it; or else it is the revolt of human pride against the 
curbing and chastening influence of God’s law; or it is 
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partly the one and partly the other. Because priests and 
bishops are not statesmen, or merchants, or tradesmen, or 
doctors, or lawyers, or journalists, because they have not 
an expert’s knowledge of the professional and business de- 
tails of all those avocations, it does not follow that they 
have not an expert’s knowledge of the moral and religious 
aspects of each and every one of them. That precisely 
is the knowledge they are bound to have, and to use in the 
discharge of their teaching office. In their preparation 
for that office they had to spend long years learning from 
the works of multitudes of theologians, each of whom was 
an expert in the moral aspects of some or other of those 
various human avocations. Hence the unreasonableness 
not to speak of the sinfulness, of repudiating and disobey- 
ing their teaching when they apply the moral law to men’s 
actual conduct in regard to living issues. The layman’s 
disobedience to the teaching authority of the bishops is 


sinful. His denial of their teaching authority would be 
heretical. 


GrEAT Morat Issues 


Sometimes the moral issues of certain lines of conduct 
in social, economic, or political emergencies are not only 
public, but very grave and widespread and far-reaching. 
We might instance the legislation of divorce in a Christian 
country ; or birth-control and race suicide; or secularizing 
the primary schools; or dissemination of demoralizing lit- 
erature or newspapers; or outbreaks of force or violence 
or sabotage in industrial disputes; or unjust or fraudulent 
or oppressive practises in business, however widespread— 
such as the formation of profiteering rings or monopolies ; 
or the prevalence of bribery or corruption, whether in 
business or in local, municipal, or national politics; or 
unjust legislation or political oppression; or passive or 
active resistance to, or armed revolt against, a prevailing 
form or system of government; or conscription for war; 
or the culmination of economic or political discords in 
armed conflict developing into civil war. The list could 
be lengthened ; but it is sufficient to illustrate the various 
grave issues on the moral and religious aspects of which 
it is a most urgent and sacred duty of their office for the 
bishops of a country, and the priests under their direc- 
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tion, to teach, instruct, and enlighten the laity by applying 
the moral law to those issues for them, and by pointing out 
authoritatively to them the path along which their duty as 
Christians lies. 

Now, the moral and religious aspects of those issues are 
often difficult to judge; and the Divinely appointed judges 
of them are none of them impeccable; and only the Pope 
himself teaching ex cathedra is, or the Pope and the 
Bishops in General Council assembled are, infallible. And 
Catholics sometimes make these facts a pretext for dis- 
obeying unpalatable decisions; but wrongly and foolishly. 
It is surely not for the laity to sit in judgment on the 
judgments of their Divinely appointed teachers. For these 
decisions the teachers are answerable, not to their flocks, 
but to Him who appointed them, to Almighty God Him- 
self. Docile submission of their conduct to the authorita- 
tive teaching of their Bishops is for the Catholic laity a 
first duty: “He that heareth you heareth Me; and he that 
despiseth you despiseth Me. And he that despiseth Me 
despiseth Him that sent Me” (Luke x, 6). Submission 
is the only right course; any other course is wrong and 
sinful. 

But fallible decisions may be wrong? Yes, certainly 
they may. None the less, the Faithful are bound to direct 
their conduct in accordance with the decisions as long as 
these are in force—that is; unless or until they are revised 
or modified or revoked by higher ecclesiastical authority. 
There is the right of appeal from the decision of the in- 
dividual bishop in his diocese to that of his Metropolitan, 
and from this decision, or from the decision of the whole 
Hierarchy of a province or a country, to the Holy See. 
But pending the hearing of such an appeal the decision 
which is in force is binding on the conduct of all—even 
of those who have appealed against it. But this is hard, 
it may be objected. Undoubtedly, it must be felt to be 
hard by those who think that the decision, and the delay 
involved in appeafing, will imperil some grave temporal 
interests of multitudes of people or even of a whole nation. 
But it is the constitution of the Church of Christ of which 
they are members. And therefore it can really imperil 
no interest which may be lawfully sought and pursued by 
those who recognize, as every Catholic by his very faith 
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recognizes, that their soul’s salvation lies only along the 
path pointed out to them by the teaching authority of the 
Church of Christ upon earth. Oh, yes! The practise of 
this virtue of obedience is no exception. It, too, demands 
sacrifices, and sometimes trying: sacrifices, such as only 
the grace of God in an humble heart can achieve! But 
they will be less trying if we remember, on the one hand, 
that God did not send us on earth for any dazzling achieve- 
ment; whether social, political, or national, but simply to 
save our souls; and, on the other hand, that of success or 
failure in making the necessary sacrifices the consequences 
will be eternal: “For what doth it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his own soul? 
Or what exchange shall a man give for his soul?” ( Matt. 
xv, 19-26). 


Shall We Have a Catholic Party? 


N a syndicated newspaper article on the Democratic 

Convention, Mr. Hendrick Van Loon writes that 
“we may expect” as a result of the Convention, “the 
growth of a new party, a purely Catholic party, 
formed after the pattern of the Catholic parties which 
play such a» important role in the political life of 
Europe.” To this prediction, it is safe to answer: 
“There is not a chance, Catholics in the United States 
have no purpose whatever of uniting to form a politi- 
cal organization.” 

It should be said that Mr. Van Loon was writing in 
no spirit of dislike for the Catholic Church. On the 
contrary, his article was an indictment of the Ku 
Klux Klan, which by its attacks upon Catholics and 
the Church was forcing the issue. “Very well,” he 
comments, “turn about is fair play. . . Necessity 
will force Catholics to do what the Ku Klux Klanners 
have done, and form an organization of their own.” 

Mr. Van Loon is taking the Democratic Convention 
too seriously. The Catholic Church neither asks nor 
needs the protection of the Democratic party. Mr. 
Bryan was quite right when he uttered a similar state- 
ment, and the vast majority of Catholics in this coun- 
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try are convinced that in’ this respect at least, no 
fault can be found with him. Here and there, it is 
possible, a Catholic voice has been raised to advocate 
corporate action through the agency of a political 
party, but not one in a thousand Catholics who heard 
the voice or gave the suggestion serious thought, ap- 
proves it. For neither socially nor politically are 
American Catholics a class apart. They are found in 
all classes and parties, in all professions and vocations. 
It is by no means probable that they will disavow their 
present affiliations to fight side by side, a class disso- 
ciated from their fellows, in the arena of partisan 
politics. 

At present, no political party, as such, attacks the 
rights which American citizens who are Catholics 
enjoy in common with their fellow-citizens, regard- 
less of race, color, or creed. After all, Catholics are 
a minority in this country, and they know it. Theo- 
retically they might form a powerful political minor- 
ity, a party of compromise and bloc. Practically, 
however, their organization into a political group 
would invite defeat for every measure in which the 
party might interest itself. 

There has never been a “Catholic” vote in this 
country. It is to be hoped there never will be such. 
It is unthinkable that there should be if by “Catholic 
vote” is meant a vote cast for reasons which have no 
real bearing upon the issue, but for the exclusive rea- 
son that the voter is a Catholic. Were all the political 
parties bent upon the destruction of the civil and 
religious rights of those American citizens who are 
Catholics, were the legislatures and the courts gov- 
erned and determined by disregard of the rights of 
Catholics, the formation of a political party with 
membership restricted to Catholics, might be useful 
or even necessary. At present these conditions do 
not exist. It is highly improbable that they will ever 
exist. That is why there is no Catholic party and why 
Catholics, as a body, believe that there will never be a 
Catholic Party. 





